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McMURRIN SETS HIS GOALS 


"Rigor" and "vigor" well characterize the new U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Sterling M. McMurrin, his ideas on the role of the Office of Education, and his 
goals for education in the United States. 





McMurrin's forthright opinions on the need for “upgrading the quality and rigor 
of education at all levels" were well publicized following his first press confer- 
ence last week. Somewhat neglected by the press were his plans for carrying this 
out. Included among the 47-year-old commissioner's immediate goals were: 





@ "Vigorous" support of the Administration's school aid proposals. If 
the program isn't substantially enacted, McMurrin predicted "a major 
setback to the morale and the spirit that have been, in the last few 
years, driving education forward.'' He also favors extension and ex- 
pansion of the National Defense Education Act. 





A comprehensive study of federal programs affecting education at all 
levels, and the development of a "clear definition" of the purposes 
and organization of the Office of Education. 





"The issuance of findings and recommendations on educational policy 
wherever they are justified by competent research....'' Also, the 
strengthening of the Office of Education as a research center and a 
strengthening of its relationships with state departments of educa- 
tion, higher education institutions, and other federal agencies. 





McMurrin told reporters that he considered the role of teachers as "essentially 
tragic.'' He said that salaries should be raised by as much as 50 percent, but, just 
as important, teachers should be given recognition for "the enormous responsibility 
placed upon them by society.'' This includes better teacher education (he favors a 
"senuinely liberal education for teachers") and more favorable teaching loads. 





The new commissioner, former academic vice-president of the University of Utah, 
did not fully endorse merit pay (a plan that has been studied in Utah for several 
years), but he did urge continued experiments with merit pay and suggested that 
teachers "should be paid insofar as possible in terms of the quality of the service 
that they give." 





Although McMurrin called secondary schools the weakest part of education, he said 
that all levels of education are equally responsible: "I think the responsibility 
for the shortcomings in our education is shared with the schools all up the line, 
the elementary school through the university, and it is partially shared by the 
general public. To some extent the schools have been giving the kind of education 
that the public has asked for, and the problem is for people in the schools to edu- 
cate the public to ask for a higher level of education and for the public to demand 
a higher level of education," 
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os <3 Glenn T. Seaborg, new chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, seems to 
=== == agree with the new statistics on high-school science teaching. They 





NEWS both say that "definite progress" is being made. In a United Press In- 
a ternational interview last week, Seaborg, former chancellor of the Uni- 
or — versity of California at Berkeley, listed a strengthening of science and 
FRONT mathematics teaching in three areas: textbooks, laboratory equipment, 


and teacher training. Since the National Defense Education Act went into 
effect, more than $150,000,000 has been spent by local and federal agen- 
cies on high-school science equipment, making possible a "new emphasis 

on laboratory work.'' Seaborg has been personally involved in producing new science text- 
books; a new secondary text produced by a committee which he heads will be available for 
general use in 1963. He views teacher training as the weakest factor in science teach- 
ing, but new standards and efforts by public and private agencies for inservice training 
are improving the picture. 











According to a new report from the U.S. Office of Education, science offerings in public 
high schools have increased since 1956 in general science, biology, chemistry, and 
physics, with the largest jump in physics. Biology is the most popular science, offered 
by 92 percent of the schools surveyed. However, since 1954 the average class size has 
increased in all subjects except general science. Other trends reported: an increasing 
number of advanced courses in biology, chemistry, and physics, and a concentration of 
emphasis on science in certain Eastern states, as compared to all other states, 





> Shorter summer vacations for students barely received an approving nod from the pub- 
lic questioned by the "What America Thinks" poll. Five out of nine favor shorter vaca- 
tions (48.4 think it is a good idea, 38.4 oppose it, and the remainder qualified their 
answer or had no opinion). Reasons for favoring shorter vacations: give teachers a 
greater salary, keep children off the streets, enable students to finish school earlier. 





> Taking advantage of new enabling legislation, residents in Racine, Wis., and 27 sub- 
urban elementary school districts have voted to unify into one school district, the first 
consolidation of such scope in Wisconsin. The unification involves the third largest 
city in the state, four incorporated villages, and two towns. The school district will 
come into being June 26 and will elect a new school board the following day. 





>A study group will begin next month to explore the possibility of merging Nashville's 
two well-known colleges, now located across the street from each other, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and Peabody College. Although the boards of both institutions were cautious in 
discussing the study, Harold Vanderbilt, chairman of the Vanderbilt board, said that the 
study "will not rule out the possibility" of a merger. A Peabody official said that the 
changes, if approved, could become effective by September 1962. 





> The Income Tax Committee for the Aid of Fellow Students is doing a rush business in 
the halls of the Montclair (N.J.) High School and the city's four junior high schools. 
Twenty students, all enrolled in the college preparatory economics class, decided to act 
as tax consultants for their fellow students, and so far have saved their clients about 
$3,000. The committee turned down requests to help parents with their tax problems, say- 
ing that they specialized only in the student field. 





® Public opinion in Georgia has gradually switched sides on the issue of federal sup- 
port for education, now endorses it, according to an Education U.S.A. correspondent. A 
20-county survey, conducted by Doyne Smith of the University of Georgia, shows 2 to l 
approval of more federal aid. The State Board of Education, the Georgia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the General Assembly's House of Representatives recently have 
endorsed federal aid, partly because of the effective urging of the state superintendent 
of schools, Claude Purcell. He pointed out to the groups that Georgia now receives 
about $30 million in funds and supplies from the federal government. 











PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
April 13, 1961 


Vernal Reappraisals 


In the season of new starts, the Saturday Review Education Supplement takes 
a fresh look at excellence, parochial school aid, college applications, goals 
vs. means, the French vs. us--and Admiral Rickover. The line-up: 








"The Meaning of Excellence"--an editorial. A warning against strictures and 
pressures that won't produce wisdom. (John Gardner's book, Excellence, 
also is reviewed by Harold Taylor in this issue.) 


"Education and Moral Freedom''--by Robert E. Larsen. This philosophy professor 
Says subject mastery is just means to the end of education--moral freedom-- 
so indoctrination can defeat the purpose. 


"Kennedy's Dilemma: Federal Aid for Parochial Schools''--by Edward T. Folliard. 
A Washington Post reporter views the pressures in this fiery controversy. 


"Rejection Time Is Here Again''--by Eugene S. Wilson. Amherst's admissions dean 
has a fresh try at making youngsters more realistic about college choices. 


"A Frenchman Appraises U.S. Schools"--by Andre Maurois. Carefully judging our 
methods, the honored scholar deems them generally suited to our goals. 


"Admiral Rickover: Gadfly''--by James D. Koerner. The former executive secre- 
tary of the Council for Basic Education presents an in-depth study. 
(April 15 Saturday Review, on sale now) 





Teaching Career Month on TV 





ia Art Linkletter, jovial broadcast personality, is serving this year as radio- 
Oy chairman of Teaching Career Month. His own contribution will be a spe- 
cial message about careers on his April 19 "House Party" show, over 200 TV and 
225 radio stations. (Wednesday, April 19, 2:30-3 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 


Red Rowe, host of "Face the Facts,'' will welcome teacher Edmund Amstutz as 
a guest on his April 14 show, and take time for a TCM tribute. 
(Friday, April 14, 2-2:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 


Another teacher will appear as a guest, April 20, on the "Video Village" 
program. Master of ceremonies Monty Hall will put in a word for teaching careers. 
(Thursday, April 20, 10:30-11 a.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





Other spots and tie-ins are planned; so expect surprises on every channel! 
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Homework in a Box 





The novelty of home devices for self-tutoring leads Pageant magazine to 
give them enthusiastic endorsement, perhaps premature. Its feature takes a 
case-history approach to describe a teaching machine being sold door-to-door by 
an encyclopedia company. The title, "Square Like Crazy in 4 Minutes," acclaims 
the fact that an arithmetic-shy boy learned the calculating trick that fast. 
Mentioned but perhaps not stressed sufficiently is the factor that very few 
courses or "programs'' are yet available for use in the machine. Read this if 
you can, since many parents in your community already may be seeing salesmen, 
and will want educator opinion. (May Pageant, on sale April 11) 


Stock Those Shelves! 


Everyone agrees that a library is essential for an excellent school, says 
This Week, but too many people think only of high-school needs. Two-thirds of 
elementary schools lack libraries, says this crusading article, "Is Your Child 
a Victim of the Library 'Gap'?" Author Joseph Gies explains why a central re- 
source of reading matter and audio-visual material is necessary for "open learn- 
ing''--the challenging of each child to his fullest capacity. He lists the quan- 
titative standards for library programs set down by the American Association of 
School Librarians and suggests for interested parents a new booklet on ways to 
help develop such libraries. 

(April 16 This Week newspaper supplement, on sale that day only) 





Desk-Bound, Wheel-Borne, Job-Bent 


A parent for twenty years and a teacher for ten, Martha C. Johnson, in 
Parents', delivers herself of some plain-spoken opinion about home assignments. 
Her article, "Who Does the Homework in Your House?" stresses that homework's 
major purpose isn't any particular paper or project, but "learning to master the 
‘art of study.'' She spells out the implications of this from the teacher's view- 
point (that such lessons mustn't be purposeless or too easy), from the child's 
standpoint (need for self-discipline), and the parents' (dos and don'ts of help- 
ing). The pitfalls and good points of types of adult assistance are illustrated 
from her own family experience, which will give her advice acceptance among 
other parents. 





Spring brings back the two-wheelers--and adult jitters about riding hazards. 
Parents' reprints the timely "Twelve Rules for Bike Safety" of the Bicycle Insti- 
tute of America. Grist for posters in elementary-school classrooms. 





‘Despite all the slurs on self-indulgent youth, many do want to hold down 
real jobs--and they're harder to find these days. "Spare Time Jobs for Teen- 
Agers'' counsels mothers and fathers how to help their adolescents find employ- 
ment while still allowing the youngsters to take the initiative. 


(April Parents', on sale now) 





Learning i in the Lab 
Hi Science is the subject for this week's "Meet the Professor," visiting Paul 
1 Saltman, professor of biochemistry at the University of Southern Cali- 








fornia. (Sunday, April 16, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 
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> Minnesota school superintendents, polled by the Minnesota Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, indicated a majority believe that teachers' attendance at meetings “"signif- 
icantly interferes" with the school program, but a majority would still like to be able 
to send more staff members to some of the meetings. They would favor holding many of 
the meetings, now held on school time, on Saturdays, during teacher conventions, or just 
before or after the school year. By a narrow margin, the superintendents favored a 
fifth year of college preparation for high-school teachers; a large majority thought that 
a four-year program was adequate for grade-school teachers. 





Pa three-year grant of $225,000 for strengthening liberal adult education in the pub- 
lic schools has been made to the National Education Association by the Fund for Adult 
Education. The money will be transmitted by NEA to the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators (NAPSAE). Robert A. Luke, NAPSAE executive secretary, said the 
grant would make possible demonstration programs in public schools to develop full-time 
professional leadership in adult education and to promote continuous inservice training 
of individuals who have leadership responsibilities in adult education. 





® school teachers may be stereotyped as old maids, but you could never prove it to be 
true on the basis of figures from Northwestern University. The director of placement 
surveyed the class of 1955 from the education school and the school of liberal arts. He 
found that 73.6 percent of the women graduates from the education school had married; 
only 59.7 percent of the liberal arts graduates. Furthermore, he concluded, education 
graduates have an additional advantage--even after they marry they usually can find a 
teaching job wherever the husband's job may take them. 





P Creativity in students will be rewarded under the 1961 National Merit Scholarship 
Program, John M. Stalnaker, president, announced today. As a new "experimental dimen- 
sion,'' 85 special four-year scholarships will be awarded out of the Merit Corporation's 
own resources, an investment of $400,000 in students for the period the scholarships are 
in force. There will be four types of new rewards: to students whose records promise 
exceptional creative performance; to students of good academic ability who have demon- 
strated an effort to overcome severe financial or similar disadvantages; to students 
who show remarkable attainment and promise in one field; and to superior students who 
have entered college without a high-school diploma. 





—— Quality Education in Uncle Sam's Attic 


The postman's promise to deliver through sleet, snow, and natural calamities may 
be difficult to accomplish in remote parts of Alaska, but it is of utmost impor- 
tance to the hundreds of children who look upon the postman as a "visiting teach- 
er.'' In areas where there are no roads, according to an article in The Christian 
Science Monitor, elementary- and high-school students attend school through cor- 
respondence courses, purchased by the state's department of education, where the 
test papers are sent in and graded free. 














Necessity has mothered other ways for Alaskan parents to provide their children 
with a high standard of education. One family, too far away from the nearest town 
for daily trips in to school, hired a teacher for their own children, at $6,500 a 
year, and built them their own schoolhouse. 





This salary, at the top when compared to salaries in the "lower" 49 states, is 
deceptive. The average teacher salary in Alaska is $6,600 a year, but if the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is considered, Alaska actually ranks 34th among all of 
the states. However, Alaska is first in the number of school-age children per 


1,000 adults, and ranks second in enrollment increase, a total of 165 percent in 
the past 10 years. 




















Buell G. Gallagher, president of City College, New York City, has been 
appointed the first chancellor of California's State College System, 
consisting of 15 four-year colleges with a total enrollment of 96,000 
students. Beginning July 1, Gallagher will be chief administrator, at 
=| $32,000 annual salary, for the 21-member board of trustees that will 
MAKERS direct these institutions formerly operated under control of the state 
board of education and the state superintendent of public instruction. 
@ A. T. Lindley has resigned, effective Aug. 1, as superintendent of 
schools, Fort Wayne, Ind., to accept an associate professorship at the 
Purdue Univ. School of Education. Lester L. Grile, now assistant to Lindley, has 
been named superintendent. e@ In Wisconsin's April 4 election, Supt. Angus B. Roth- 
well, Manitowoc, won a four-year term, to begin July 1, as state superintendent of 
public instruction. In Michigan Lynn M. Bartlett was re-elected for another two- 
year term as state superintendent. @ Henry Sneed, Jr., superintendent, Bennetts- 
ville (S.C.) Area Schools, will become superintendent of the Florence (S.C.) School 
District, July 1. @ J. B. Hodges, co-ordinator of instructional services, Green- 
ville County (S.C.) School District, will become superintendent of the Anderson (S.C.) 
City Schools, July 1. @ The Most Rev. John F, Dearden, Archbishop of Detroit, was 
elected president of the National Catholic Educational Assn., for a one-year term, 
April 7. e Lucile Lindberg, co-ordinator of student teaching, Queens College, 
Flushing, N.Y., is the new president of the Assn. for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. e Theos I. Anderson, superintendent at Teaneck, N.J., will become superin- 
tendent of schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, July l. 









































p> William D. Widerman, John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia, is the new president 
and Robert M. Bowen, Ditto, Inc., Chicago, vice-president of the Associated Exhibi- 
tors of the National Education Assn. Elected to the exhibitors' board of directors: 
John C, Dexter, American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Richard C. McLean, A. N. 
Palmer Co., Inc., Chicago; and Aubert North, A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 

















PB Died: Julian E. Butterworth, 76, first director of the Cornell Univ. School of 
Education, and a former consultant on rural school administration to the New York 
State Education Dept. and the U.S. Office of Education, April 3, in Ithaca, N.Y. 





p "All of you have probably watched a roomful of five-year-olds," said George B. 
Leonard, Jr., San Francisco editor of Look magazine, to the Alameda County (Calif.) 
Education Assn.: "They're different from us--almost as if they come from a differ- 
ent species. They are, for the most part, entirely spontaneous. You tell them to 
dance; they dance naturally and with a sort of unorganized grace. You tell them 
they are elephants; they become elephants. You show them something beautiful and 
they cry out with real joy. You read them a story, and on their faces you can read 
the suspense, fear, laughter, and happiness of the story.... Then something happens. 
You can't say exactly when, but somewhere between grades 1 and 3 something is lost. 
You tell the average third- or fourth-grader to dance or be an elephant and he's 
likely to stiffen up, stand awkwardly...his body and mind locked in painful self- 
awareness.... Is it really necessary for us to lose in spontaneity and imagination 
as we gain in knowledge and technique? Must we shed the brightness of childhood as 
we put on the necessary armor of age?" 
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